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undertaking" and Is of "great importance and absolute
necessity in the education of youth."
The pursuit of science is due to "a love of wisdom which
it unfolds, a love of truth for its own sake independently
of a regard to the advantages of whatever kind which are
expected to be derived from it." It is inspired by "a certain
inquisitiveness of mind to know that which is already un-
known, a principle which is one of the most important that
belongs to our nature and is in fact the principal cause
which reconciles us to life which would be miserable indeed
if it presented merely the recurrence of the same objects
and gave no hope of varied and fresh enjoyments."
The scientist must be humble, diligent, energetic,
patient and zealous. He should "receive a healthy stimulus
from a well-regulated love of approbation, and the hope of
success."
The first object of natural science is to elevate humanity
in the scale of creatures, and the second is to promote well-
being.
"The first object is therefore at least as much more
important than the second as the intellect is more noble
than the body."
"It is evident that an acquaintance with natural laws
means no less than an acquaintance with the mind of God
therein expressed."
Concerning applied science, "Nothing is more expensive
than the endeavour to stumble blindly on an improvement
or an invention."
Speaking of the lack of scientific knowledge in the
designers of the early submarine cables, he remarks that
such knowledge "ought to be possessed by a gentleman in
whose position one would certainly require; what is however
seldom found, as accurate knowledge of physical science
as is commonly possessed by a joiner or a mechanic."
He pleads for education in science, and the communica-
tion of science to the public, Man without science is half-
educated. "In the first place we may remark that the trite
proverb that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing, absurd
in other cases, is peculiarly so in this. This doctrine of